THE   ENLIGHTENED  DESPOT
cman5 whereof the American Declaration of Rights,
preceding the French, drew an unrecognizable portrait.
When Joseph II stamped out the risings in the Low
Countries and essayed to reduce his vast and ramshackle
Empire to a unity that, perhaps, did violence to nature,
he was sacrificing to this idol.
But at the same time, Emperor, Empress, King, lauded
to the skies by the publicists of France, augment their
power, and increase, or at least dream of increasing, the
stability of their thrones. That is a fact that should make
us reflect. While the philosophers were acclaiming the
princes who subscribed to the Encyclopaedia and made
Voltaire, d'Alembert or Diderot welcome at their courts,
these same princes were placing their reliance on force,
on the ideas of the day, and did not disdain for that pur-
pose the additional power with which tradition invested
them. Joseph II did not repudiate the doctrine of Divine
Right, and Catherine invariably required to be obeyed
by the Sacred Synod, to which she always sent her
representative.
Far, then, from being a more liberal form of govern-
ment, the 'enlightened despotism5 of the eighteenth
century seems to have been a particularly interesting
species of dictatorship, for it mingled all the old reasons
which the few can have for dominating the many, with
other ideas of more recent date, which may indeed be
merely pretexts but which are of singular service to the
manifold designs of despots. We see them being crowned
by their Churches, saluting the priests of the new spirit
even as Constantine, when Pontifex Maximus, saluted
the Christian bishops, ' while a few traces of seeming
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